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This discussion of the caseworker’s function in pro- 
tective services and how that may be affected by the 
need to involve the court, is pursued further in a 
pamphlet which contains discussion of the case- 


worker’s role in the court by two judges. 


Even though the court which hears cases of 
auld neglect may be liberal in its interpreta- 
son of the law, it is still a court and must be 
sesented with evidence proving the charge 
1 the petition or complaint. How does the 
aseworker go about gathering evidence to 
rove a case of neglect? Does he base his 
riginal approach to the family on the neces- 
ity of gathering evidence? The fact is that 
nost protective agencies today find it neces- 
ary to take only a small percentage of their 
cases to court, actually less than ten per cent 
nthe Massachusetts S.P.C.C. If the case- 
vorker really believes that he can help most 
{his clients to become responsible parents 
and meet the needs of their children without 
court action, it would not seem logical for 
iim to enter the situation with the gathering 
of evidence as his goal. 


Studying Home Situation 

The caseworker’s initial approach is to 
evaluate the situation, its effect on the chil- 
dren and to establish a casework relationship 
with the parents. I recall some years ago 
discussing with a group of caseworkers who 
had been in the child protective field for 
some time and who had no professional train- 
ing, the policy of sending letters to clients 
telling them the agency had received a com- 
plaint and inviting them to come in and dis- 
cuss it. The immediate reaction of some of 
the caseworkers was that we would warn the 
cent and thus make it difficult to “catch 
him with the evidence.” I pointed out that 
court action and the necessity for legal evi- 
dence is, of course, always a possibility, but 
our initial goal is to establish rapport with 
the client. Then we might not need “‘to get 
evidence.” If the caseworker enters the situa- 
tion feeling that his essential responsibility is 
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to get evidence, the client will probably 
sense this and react accordingly. This, of 
course, does not mean that the caseworker 
ignores details which might later be used as 
evidence. The caseworker in investigating a 
complaint of neglect is studying the home 
situation. What does he find during a visit to 
the home? Are the children clean, do they 
look healthy, does the parent know where 
they are, is the house clean, is there food, are 
sleeping arrangements adequate, do the chil- 
dren have adequate clothing, are there indi- 
cations in the children’s behavior or the par- 
ents’ attitude toward the children that the 
children are emotionally neglected or re- 
jected? These things are naturally observed 
by the caseworker. 

If the complaint comes from someone who 
knows the situation well, specific evidence is 
usually a part of the complaint and the case- 
worker can verify this during the course of 
his visits to the home or during office visits, 
and at a time when it becomes clear that 
court action is necessary. When the case- 
worker has established a relationship with 
the parent, he will learn in detail what 1s 
going on in the home and this material can be 
used as evidence. 


Knowledge of Neglect Law Important 
Where a case is brought to court because of 
physical neglect, even though the main factor 
is psychological neglect, there is ample op- 
portunity to gather such evidence, either 
through the caseworker’s observation or 
through witnesses who are willing to testify. 
When it is clear that court action will be 
necessary, the caseworker’s best guide as to 
the evidence needed is the neglect law. What 
constitutes neglect under the law and how 
does the judge interpret the law? Every 
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protective agency needs to have a lawyer or 
legal expert who will spell out the facts that 
prove neglect and evaluate with the case- 
worker the evidence in a particular case. The 
caseworker will learn that one isolated in- 
stance of neglect is usually not enough to 
prove neglect and, therefore, he will gather 
such facts as the dates and times when the 
children have been left alone unattended for 
hours at a time, when they have been absent 
from school without sufficient reason, when 
parents have been intoxicated and unable to 
function adequately, when the house has 
been filthy and unkempt, when the parents 
have used vile and obscene language before 
the children. This he should have recorded as 
usual procedure. He should have recorded 
interviews with persons who might be called 
as witnesses. In this connection, he should 
record the specific details on which they 
could testify from their own knowledge and 
observation. 

In many cases much of the evidence is 
brought out by the parents themselves as the 
caseworker makes them feel comfortable in 
discussing the family situation. Generally 
parents realize that they are neglecting their 
children after the caseworker has talked with 
them several times, and they feel free to 
discuss the situation without the initial de- 
fensiveness which was necessary before they 
began to see the caseworker as a helping 
person. When they reach this point and can- 
not change, some of them will not feel the 
need to deny the problem even in court. In 
the final analysis this is why it is not neces- 
sary for the caseworker to “catch them with 
the evidence.” Until it becomes clear that 
court action is indicated, the caseworker 
tries to help the parents find a solution for 
the difficulty confronting them and their 
children. The parent who has experienced a 
non-punitive, helping relationship can accept 
court action more easily than the one who 
feels he has been “caught and spied upon.” 

A good social study in any setting provides 
factual information which implements diag- 
nosis and treatment. In the protective set- 
ting, it also provides factual data which 
constitutes evidence. Thus a caseworker in 
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the protective agency need not be fearful of 
gathering evidence in those cases where cour, 
action is indicated. However, he may well 
fail in his responsibility to bring help to par. 
ents who can use it if his approach to the 
family is one of search for evidence. Experi. 
ence has shown that there is usually an 
abundance of evidence which could be used 
in cases where there has never been any 
thought of court action. The evidence natu. 
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rally comes to light in the course of the] sachin 
investigation or social study and is ready for} jecisios 
use when needed. However in some cases, in] yhich 
order to obtain sufficient evidence, it may be} asency 
necessary for the caseworker to concentrate} oly ot 
determinedly by himself, and in others with] yon of 
such outside help as police, neighbors, rela} gatute 
tives, school. 
: ; Recog 
Preparation for Court Action Th 
What confronts the caseworker who must | she ext 
appear in court to prove a case of neglect? } she ca; 
There are several factors involved in the] accord 
answer to this question. First of all there are} oatut 
the feelings of the caseworker as he faces the} aot or 
necessity of bringing a family to the atten] the ju 
tion of the court. He has been working with} puch 
parents to help them meet minimum stand-] yay y 
ards for the care of their children with the} prima 
hope of helping them to change the situation} gatut 
and make it possible for the children to re} eyelys 
main at home. He knows the trauma involved] pecle 
for children who must be separated from] more 
their parents. He may have done everything} wy ¢ 
within his knowledge and power to help the} there 
parents change the situation and yet he feels} prov} 
a sense of failure because change has not} from 
occurred. In his helping role, he may have} of ¢h, 
developed a relationship in which the parents} when 
have told him things which it is difficult for} oq. 
him to use as evidence “against them.” Even} apoy 
when the caseworker is secure in his role asa} jg ya 
protective caseworker and has conviction} tain 
that his primary focus is on how the situation} grey 
is affecting the child, he may feel quite con-f are . 
flicted about testifying as to these revela- supp 
tions. The conflict can be resolved by the} the, 
recognition that he continues being helpful} 9, ;, 
when he initiates and carries through court} oy, 
action which relieves the parents of responst- fj} 
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bilities they cannot carry, or which they are 
not able to fulfill at this time. Often the par- 
ents know this, at least in part. 

The caseworker should have the support of 
the administration in carrying this agency 
function to the ultimate—taking a case to 
court to prove neglect. There should have 
been a case conference at which both the 
social and legal aspects of the case have been 
thoroughly reviewed—a part of the process of 
reaching the decision to go to court. The 
decision thus becomes an agency decision 
which the caseworker carries through. The 
agency bases its decision to go to court not 
only on the social need, but on its interpreta- 
tion of the legal basis for action—the neglect 
statute under whatever name it is known. 


Recognizing Emotional Neglect 

The success of the legal action depends on 
the extent to which the evidence produced by 
the caseworker or his witnesses proves neglect 
according to the judge’s interpretation of the 
statute. It is thus important for the agency 
not only to know the law, but also to know 
the judge’s interpretation of the law. Because 
much of our legislation in the field of neglect 
was written when physical neglect was the 
primary, if not only, cause for action, the 
statutes in many states deal primarily if not 
exclusively with the physical aspects 
neglect. Yet, as a practitioner in the field in 
more than one state under different laws, it is 
my conviction that even with such laws, 


of 


there is ample room for interpretation which 
provides protection for children suffering 
from psychological neglect. Our knowledge 
of the emotional life of children was meager 
when the original neglect laws were passed. 
Today we have a solid body of knowledge 
about the emotional needs of children which 
is part of the equipment of all professionally 
trained social workers. Caseworkers see chil- 
dren whose physical needs are met, but who 
are suffering because their parents cannot 
supply normal emotional needs. These are 
the children for whom it is frequently difficult 
or impossible to provide protection in our 
courts. It is not uncommon to find the courts 
liberalizing interpretations in other fields as 
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knowledge advances and sheds new light on 
old problems. The pressing necessity for 
recognition and acceptance of evidence which 
proves emotional neglect is insistent and 
clear to practitioners in the field of protective 
services to children. 


Agency’s Relationship with Court 


The caseworker’s feeling about taking 
court action may also be reflected in his 
relationship with the court. If he knows what 
the court expects in terms of evidence to 
prove neglect, he can feel secure in approach- 
ing the court and presenting the case. After 
the caseworker has been before a judge a few 
times he will know what to expect. He will 
know whether or not the court has respect 
for the agency and its staff; whether there is 
a mutual feeling for the needs of the child; 
whether the rights of parents are considered 
above the rights and needs of the child; 
whether legal procedure is allowed to domi- 
nate the hearing and whether the court 
interprets the law so as to give full protection 
to the child, in terms of emotional as well as 
physical factors. For the caseworker in this 
most demanding of assignments, there can be 
nothing more difficult than working with a 
court which does not recognize and accept 
evidence proving emotional neglect. Experi- 
enced protective caseworkers know the rules 
of evidence and recognize the necessity of 
bringing competent evidence to the court. 
They would not want it otherwise for they 
realize the importance of parental rights— 
their professional ethics and training empha- 
size this. 

Agencies which have to work with several 
courts must establish rapport with all of 
them. When the caseworker can go into 
court, secure in the knowledge that the court 
recognizes professional competence and con- 
sistently interprets the law so as to provide 
maximum protection for the child, he need 
not hesitate to initiate action in those cases 
where there is a social need and sound legal 
basis. When this happens, both the agency’s 
and the community’s concern for children 
can be carried out with confidence. 
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PURCHASE OF CARE* 


Norman 


V. Lourie 
Executive Deputy Secretary 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare 
Harrisburg 


The tirce of this paper could mislead us. 
An exposition on purchase of care by itself 
could be essentially a dull matter, full of very 
practical details including financial policies. 
As a working definition, and to distinguish it 
from other systems of public-voluntary fi- 
nancial relationships, I see purchase of care 
as a carefully planned purchase of specific 
services by a public agency from a voluntary 
agency, either because such services are not 
available in the public agency or where by 
mutual agreement the voluntary agency pro- 
vides the service in a given community. 

Such purchase of care becomes a matter of 
practical, operational procedures, once his- 
tory is understood and some basic principles 
have been settled. The concepts more appro- 
priately fall under such titles as: 

“The Changing Functions of the Voluntary Agency,” 
“The Financing of Social Welfare,” “Changing Con- 
cepts in Child Welfare,” “How Much Social Welfare 
Can We Afford?,” “Public and Private Responsibility 
for Child Care,” “America’s Children, Whose Responsi- 
bility?”. 

Wherever we pick up the string we are not 
dealing with a new problem. It is as old, in 
this country, as social concern for children. 


Historical Perspective 


Whether we title it a contract subsidy, a 
grant, or the more recent term, purchase of 
care, we are dealing with the fact that almost 
from the beginning, when voluntary chil- 
dren’s agencies gave care for children, it was 
backed by a sense of governmental responsi- 
bility. From our earliest days, after removal 
of children from public jails and almshouses, 
voluntary institutions and agencies supplied 
the largest part of all child care services. 


* Delivered at Northwest Regional Conference, 
Portland, Oregon, April 19, 1956. 
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This varied from state to state. In most 
places some arrangement was developed be. 
tween public bodies and voluntary agencies 
with the care for children being paid for in 
whole or part by public funds. 

Early in American history the voluntary 
agencies provided most of the care for chil- 
dren. In certain states, including the Rocky 
Mountain and western states, public care 
developed first. Government responsibility 
was not always accepted as basic. In my 
state of Pennsylvania, Benjamin Franklin 
early expressed the belief that public funds 
are best spent, for welfare purposes, through 
voluntary agencies. The state aid system he 
initiated with the Pennsylvania General As- 
sembly is still in force. 

As the volume and cost burdened volun- 
tary agencies heavily, the public agencies 
had to come into the picture with more and 
more financing. 

I recall that it was in an article by Martha 
Branscombe that I first came upon an 1860 
quotation by Abraham Lincoln, which, in 
this context, has become a favorite one for 
me. 


“The legitimate object of government is to do fora 
community of people whatever they need to have done, 
cannot do at all, or cannot do so well for themselves in 
their several and individual capacities.” 


But this philosophy did not for a long time 
affect the child welfare field. Governmental 
agencies entered into child care with reluc- 
tance. The history is one of a series of con- 
fused arrangements between public and vol- 
untary agencies. Until the 1930’s there was 
no vast direct public child care program. It 
was the impetus of the depression with 
tremendous impact on all social welfare 
activity that brought the now widespread, 
highly organized public programs. 

Recognition of the public-private financing 
problem and the conflicting philosophies, 
however, came earlier. In her now classic 
book, The Child and the State, written long 
before the 1930 depression days, Grace Ab- 
bott wrote on the question as follows: 


“ 


. . . the subsidy system was begun before public 
programs of child care were developed, . . . While 
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hospitals have received larger amounts in subsidies than 
av other type of institution or agency, public aid to 
children’s institutions and agencies has been much more 
sidespread. 

“Most of the states drifted into the policy of aiding 
srivate institutions because they were unwilling to 
xcept responsibility for the care of the dependent, and 
ecause it seemed to be cheaper to grant some aid to 
sfivate institutions than for the state to provide public 
sare. Also in the days when any form of public relief was 
thought to carry a stigma which private assistance did 
jot, it was considered by some a superior form of care. 

“By the end of the nineteenth century, leaders in 
ocial welfare began to appreciate the difficulties in- 
herent in the subsidy system and that, once started, it 
was very difficult to abandon. 

“Having assumed responsibilities which they could 
not meet out of available private resources, the institu- 
tons then became unwilling to give up public aid par- 
ticularly when their boards and executive officers 
thought numbers served was the test of their usefulness. 
They argued also that the private institutions had as- 
sumed the care of dependent children before the state 
had recognized its responsibility, they had expanded 
inder the subsidy system, and withdrawal of grants 
would therefore be unfair.” 


It is agreed that the most significant his- 
torical trend certainly since 1930 in social 
welfare has been acceptance by public au- 
thorities and citizens alike of a wider respon- 
sibility on the part of the government for its 
citizens and the satisfaction of human need. 
It is generally accepted that the well-being of 
people is perhaps the most vital element in 
the maintenance of democracy and the 
achievement of a peaceful world. 


Governmental Role Increases 

Evidence of the increasingly important 
tole of government in social welfare is ap- 
parent in the statistical and financial figures 
you know so well. Within our social system, 
basically one of economic private enterprise 
and a social organization based on family 
life, social welfare used both private philan- 
thropy, growing from religious and social 
roots, and government, to meet the needs 
created by society’s deficiencies. Circum- 
stances demanded that government become 
a major partner in the vast social enterprise. 
Eveline Burns recently described this devel- 
opment clearly when she said: 


. . « It is perhaps not surprising that an alert and 
socially conscious democracy should have found govern- 
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ment the more powerful instrument for meeting the 
basic needs, for supplementing and supporting private 
enterprise and the family system. Only by utilizing the 
instrument of government can there be any assurance of 
universality of coverage: that all people can have access 
to whatever minimum goods and services society at any 
given time deems essential for all citizens in the common 
interest. Only through government can we have reason- 
able hope that there shall be no discrimination on the 
grounds of race, creed or color or other irrational charac- 
teristics such as place of residence. For unlike the private 
agency, a public agency charged with its specific func- 
tions cannot pick and choose among its eligible clients.” 

Miss Burns was expressing the point of 
view, widely held, that only government can 
muster the vast financial resources gained by 
the people’s will through the power of taxa- 
tion. We saw the need so dramatically in the 
1930’s. Today the pressures by voluntary 
agencies to have government pay for full or 
near cost of services purchased from them 
has resulted in a new pattern of public- 
private relationships which is causing us 
concern. There is still no one irrefutable 
point of view. There is still wide ground for 
discussion to air and, hopefully, to reconcile 
the several points of view. 

So it was that our current practices de- 
veloped. The arrangements made between 
public and private agencies in many com- 
munities were not adequate to insure the 
best welfare, within the highest standards, of 
children whom the agencies were serving. 
Children were made public charges and chil- 
dren under public expense placed in the care 
of institutions too often without any real 
assumption of responsibilities by the public 
officials for the child’s well-being. 


Responsibility of Voluntary Agencies 

Voluntary agencies could accept or reject 
any child referred by the public agency with- 
out respect to whether or not they were 
equipped to handle the problem. In some 
communities voluntary agencies were instru- 
mental in preventing or held back from sup- 
porting the development of needed public 
services, even though the fabric of services 
did not meet completely all of the needs. In 
others voluntary agencies urged the public to 
develop their own specialized services but the 
public was and is resistive. 


wm 
— 








In so many instances, public agencies con- 
tinue to shop, hunt and frantically beg 
voluntary agencies to take children and 
money but the voluntary nature of the agen- 
cies makes them able to reject children leaving 
the public agency with the responsibility but 
not the ability to properly serve the child. 

Too often there is the long road for the 
child of no service, inadequate service, and 
ultimate further deterioration or breakdown. 
As a result, many serious conditions occur 
which might have been prevented if early 
enough rehabilitation had been available. | 
like to call this our process of compounding 
the social felonies. One juvenile court judge 
recently referred to “the community’s vast 
supply of dirty linen with not enough 
laundries.” 

The debates and the differences of opinion 
that have raged around the relative place of 
public and voluntary agencies in child wel- 
fare have not yet led to complete reconcilia- 
tion in the planning for complete coverage 
and a more ideal situation. Among special 
ethnic and religious groups there is strong 
and logical desire to hold on to the rearing, 
guidance and care of children rather than 
turn that function over to public bodies. 

Within the religious and social democracy 
of America there has been general acceptance 
of the principle that children away from their 
own homes should be in institutions, or foster 
homes managed by agencies of their own 
religious affiliation. 

Sometimes, quite aside from moral inter- 
ests, large financial investments have in- 
jected an unfortunate quality in the desire to 
maintain a private institution. Often an in- 
stitution or agency, bound by tradition, is 
unwilling to give up an outworn function, to 
change program to meet new needs. 

The development of parents’ groups for 
mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children is, in part, a result of this fact. We 
cannot be callous to the creation of new 
children’s services in these fields operated by 
parents’ groups because the child welfare 
field has in large, we assume, avoided them. 

I would not belittle the devoted service, 
the commitments, which went through peo- 
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ple’s lifetimes and often through generations 
in certain families, and the great contribu- 
tions made by voluntary agencies.! But I 
would plead for a thoughtful, frank assess. 
ment of when and how to change. 

One of the most concise and complete 
expressions of this problem was made in 1940 
at the White House Conference, and I should 
like to quote a bit from one of its reports. 


“Technical improvements and experiments and the 
determination in private agencies that these children 
shall not be doomed to lower standards of life or a more 
thwarted future than their luckier fellows have brought 
well earned leadership to the representatives of these 
private agencies. Historically, too, certain types of 
service were first developed under private auspices. 
Nevertheless in many areas, especially rural areas, 
private service is not available. 

“Even in cities it is not developed on the basis of 
community wide recognition and provision for child care. 
Moreover, certain difficulties have gradually developed 
that have made too great dependence on private agen- 
cies precarious. The question has naturally arisen as to 
how much control public authorities should be obligated 
to exercise over the expenditure of tax funds and 
whether such funds ought not to be expended by public 
bodies if supplied by them. 

“Except possibly during the earliest years of the his. 
tory of foster care, private funds have not been sufhi- 
cient to carry the burden, and tax resources have been 
drawn upon in increasing amounts. A very large propor- 
tion of the children under care of private agencies—both 
institutional and extramural—are supported by public 
funds. In some organizations that function entirely as 
private agencies available private funds are so negligible 
that these organizations are virtually disguised public 
agencies but outside public control.” 


Growth of Public Services 


Public services have grown tremendously 
since 1940. But there are more public funds 
in private agencies, more grants and sub- 
sidies, more care being purchased. There is 
an increase in the trend for public financing 
of voluntary programs. The facts and the 
trend require that we examine and weigh 
basic underlying considerations. 

What are some of these? The public 
agency’s strength and value is its mandate 
from the people to exercise the major social 
and legal responsibility for children. None 


1Tt was the voluntary agencies that provided the 
service, the leadership and the standards. 
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but a public governmental agency is account- 
ible to all the people for the coverage re- 
juired to assure all social services needed by 
a child. 

The public department is the constitu- 
ional, legal, official representative of the 
state in its relations to the child and his 
family. It can share but it cannot delegate 
the legal obligation to see that the child is 
protected in his family relationships, and 
that his needs and his future are guaranteed. 
Basic religious, social and legal rights, of 
course, must be safeguarded with all of the 
devices that we can provide. 

This consideration cannot help but lend 
itself to considerable controversy and points 
of view which have not been reconciled. Per- 
haps it is the best evidence of the strength of 
our democracy that we can have these 
differences, and perhaps it is one of the 
characteristics of a democracy that they will 
always exist and that, when some are worked 
out, there will be new differences even on the 
same subject but with different emphases, 
gradations, and shadings. 

There can be no substitute for the belief 
that the natural and intrinsic right and 
obligation of the family to provide for the 
moral, physical and spiritual well-being of 
the child cannot be arrogated as the primary 
responsibility of the state. We are a nation, a 
culture of families. This is a religious prin- 
ciple as well as a basic social root of our 
system of democracy. 

It is when the family breaks down that the 
conflict arises. Do we then apply the demo- 
cratic, legal, public principle of parens patria 
with the public taking over the parental 
function? Or do we turn to the church or 
other private agency? Is this an either or 
matter? Or is it more realistically one of a 
democratic, responsible partnership? 

Religion and private philanthropy have 
been major forces in creating and maintain- 
ing the strength of our nation. However, 
there are many social welfare situations 
where religious and philanthropic groups are 
not able to provide the full sufficiency of 
technical resources to meet the full gamut of 
welfare needs of their own people. 
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Certain massive social welfare functions 
have been absorbed, and with no great 
divergence of opinion, by the public. Our 
social security and social insurance programs; 
our mental health institutions are both good 
examples as were the relief programs of the 
30’s. 

We can see that out of what can be termed 
the accident of history we have a very mixed 
and different practice state by state. But 
another force equally important has been 
basically differing conflicting philosophies as 
to the role of government, the church and 
private agencies in the direct care of children. 
Let us examine some of the problems which 
all of us, regardless of philosophy, must con- 
front if we are to accept responsibility for all 
children, not only for those to whom we give 
care. 


Points of View Differ 


Where public authority has relied on vol- 
untary institutions and agencies and as it 
contributes to the cost of their administra- 
tion, we cannot get away from the fact that 
there are differences in the standards of care 
given and that it is extremely difficult to de- 
velop a comprehensive set of services for all 
without sound public sanctions. 

The point of view that the public respon- 
sibility for child care should be carried out 
only in public agencies has not and will not 
be completely applied in our time and I do 
not think it will or should be in this field. But 
I am of the conviction that the control of 
public funds must be in public hands. The 
government, which is an instrument of all the 
people, did not intend in this field any more 
than it did in others for the government to 
give up its control over expenditures of pub- 
lic funds. And the people do not intend that 
the public should buy for its children any 
less than what the children need and that 
should be within a set of prescribed standards.’ 


2 We still, in some places, make more of a fuss about 
public purchase of a poor grade of cement on a highway 
contract than we do about a less than desirable standard 
of child care service. 
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We have said, as a principle, that the public 
agency has the responsibility to make avail- 
able social services of every type required by 
a child without respect to race, creed, legal, 
or economic status, in or outside his home, 
wherever he lives using public or private 
facilities and funds. 


Further, that all services and facilities for 
children, public and voluntary, must be 
based on standards, rules and regulations 
through which the public agency carries out 
its responsibility. These should be made in 
cooperation with appropriate citizens’ groups 
and agencies. 

In most states it is an accepted principle 
that public funds should be spent and con- 
trolled by public agencies within statutory 
considerations. Such funds should be paid to 
voluntary agencies only for children whose 
care is approved by the public agency and 
who continue as its responsibility. Payments 
should be on a per diem, per capita basis and 
the public agency should be prepared to pay 
the full cost of all care and service, if 
necessary. 

Say that it is within our principles for a 
public department to pay a voluntary agency 
for the full cost of a child’s care particularly 
in a special type of situation where only the 
flexibility and the freedom of a voluntary 
agency is able to develop that kind of service; 
that this is sound when the public agency 
made the decision about the placement, 
knows what it is buying, evaluates what it is 
buying, and controls the setting of standards. 

There are some states and communities 
where tradition, the shrunken private dollar 
and the increased cost of service resulted in 
voluntary agencies, particularly institutions, 
receiving fifty to ninety percent and some- 
times close to one hundred percent of their 
budgets from the public agency. A voluntary 
agency risks its privacy under such a system. 
The citizen loses his special role in philan- 
thropy. The legislator can wellask, “Shouldn’t 
this be a public service since we pay it all?” 
The fact that the voluntary agency is not 
obligated to take cases frustrates judges, 
public welfare officials, is a disadvantage to 
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children and hampers planning a complete 
set of services. 

Recently in testifying before the United 
States House of Representatives on child 
welfare legislation, I said of Pennsylvania 
that many voluntary agencies continued 
their selective intake procedures. They do 
not give full coverage. As a result of their 
practices, and despite their enormous con- 
tributions to children and child welfare, they 
unwittingly represent an obstructive force in 
the development of a total and adequate 
program of child welfare. Children and their 
families are the only ones put to disadvan- 
tage as a result. Not only in Pennsylvania, 
but in many places, voluntary agencies, with 
high motives and with deep concern for 
children, have unwittingly hampered and 
discouraged public bodies from exercising 
their full responsibility to develop a complete 
and modern child care program. 


Effective Social Planning Necessary 


Many of these agencies have committed a 
fundamental error. They have not met the 
challenge of the expanding public program 
with any firm effort to reassess their objec- 
tives and restate their programs in a logical 
relationship to governmental welfare activi- 
ties. There are of course, exceptions in some 
localities and in some fields. They have not 
properly planned together with the public. 
The public has not planned with them, and I 
submit that the solution can be found only in 
sound social planning. 

Community organization for social welfare 
planning is still essentially a gathering to- 
gether of voluntary agencies concerned with 
voluntary services. In 1948 a report of a 
council of social agencies in an eastern city 
said of this matter: 


“The biggest problem still facing social work is the 
development of community blueprints to guide our 
growth, change and development—blueprints not 
autocratically but democratically developed. There is 
still too much spot planning. There is still too much 
narrow sectionalism, too much ‘agencyism.’” 


This is still true today and to correct it, we 
must clarify our notions about community 
organization and social planning. 
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Councils of social agencies have coordi- 
ated agency programs, correlated services, 
ncouraged standards, experimented, demon- 
trated and, together with their members 
wer the years, have been instrumental in 
apporting the development of public serv- 
ves. These are all important but do not sub- 
titute for true social planning in which all 
Jements come together with unjaundiced 
ye and with willingness to give way in what- 
ver direction is logical. We need to do social 
anning in the same massive sense as the 
ity planners do. There can be no compromise 
vith a slum once a housing plan is settled 
ipon, if the plan is to be effective. 

I emphasize that planning for social wel- 
‘are has too often been a mustering of volun- 
ary philanthropic agencies. Public agencies 
1eed to become an equal partner and even to 
uve some leadership. When the planning is 
ood there is nothing illogical, undemocratic, 
mmoral, unsound or improper about a prop- 
erly planned and balanced, mutually accepted 
set of financial relationships between public 
and voluntary social welfare agencies. 

But the premises should be as sound, as 
social, as planful, as we can make them. No 
voluntary agency should allow itself to take 
so much public money that its autonomy is 
endangered. No public agency should pur- 
chase from voluntary agencies without clear 
accountability. 

If a comprehensive program of social serv- 
ices to children can come only through a 
public-voluntary financial arrangement, let 
it be based on such sophisticated, coopera- 
tive, realistic social planning. The planning 
body should not have to represent the volun- 
tary agencies and call in the public agency 
any more than the public agency should have 
to call in the voluntary. The social planning 
machinery with public and voluntary groups 
together should arrive at what is right 
through study. And I would plead for frank- 
iess so that if a voluntary service begins to 
ose its essential freedom by taking too large 
a proportion of its costs from the public 
coffer, the agency itself should join in the 
questioning as to whether the public agency 
should not be giving the service while the 
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voluntary looks ahead to new functions. And 
these will never cease to be present. 


Changing Role of Voluntary Agency 


Voluntary agencies should be long beyond 
the fears of the 1930’s that public welfare 
programs threaten their interests and that 
the social and political implications are 
severe. 

I like Leonard Mayo’s six characteristics 
which describe how the role of the voluntary 
agencies has changed since 1920: 


“From pioneering to partnership—The contribution 
and the role of private agencies in pioneering will become 
less rather than more distinct . . . and increasingly 
difficult to separate from the totality of social work of 
which both voluntary and governmental services are 
now integral parts. 

“From palliative efforts to research and prevention— 
There will always be heavy demands on the voluntary 
agency to deal with immediate problems but ways must 
be found to launch and sustain a concerted and unre- 
lenting attack on the causes of individual, family, and 
community distress and disorganization which both 
voluntary and governmental agencies are spending 
millions to alleviate. 

“From apprentices to graduate personnel—Voluntary 
agencies started professional training by formal teaching 
and now take responsibility for field training in coopera- 
tion with the schools. Training for administrative, re- 
search and planning leadership is a next step for both 
public and voluntary agencies. 

“From publicity to public education—It has always 
been and will remain the task of the voluntary agencies 
to take much of the initiative in public education, . . . 
efforts should accelerated ... and two major 
truths brought home to the American people: the uni- 
versality of the problems with which social work deals 


be 


and the responsibility of all citizens to participate in 
their solution; the second, the need for basic research in 
the causes of dependency, delinquency, and mental ill- 
ness, and with respect to the methods currently em- 
ployed by social work to relieve and treat these and 
related problems. 

“From pressure tactics to negotiation—We have pro- 
gressed from local pressure groups in neighborhoods and 
Cities to statesmen-like approaches to major social prob- 
lems undertaken jointly with public officials and other 
professional and civic groups. . . . We should enhance 
these new methods of social action but by no means rule 
out participation in pressure groups for convictions can 
and should be vigorously expressed without loss of pres- 
tige and professional ethics. 

“From local to international concerns—It is devoutly 
hoped that the voluntary agencies will assume responsi- 
bility in the next ten years in strengthening the ties be- 
tween the United States and other parts of the world 
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through increased interest in the development of social 
services.” 


To these I would add that voluntary agen- 
cies increasingly will give careful attention to 
the possibilities of self-support for many of 
their activities—as in the case of hospital 
care and medical care which are more and 
more on an insurance basis. Some recreation 
programs have long been approximating self- 
support and there has been an increase of 
fee-charging. 

The pride of voluntary agencies should not 
be primarily in how vast a service they can 
develop themselves but rather in how much 
service they help develop for people. 

I am not suggesting that we approach this 
matter of purchase of care by reducing the 
functions of voluntary agencies in the child 
care field but rather that these functions 
should be able to justify (not merely ration- 
alize) their programs. They should not be fear- 
ful of facing the fact that some functions are 
temporary. The significance of voluntary 
social work should derive not from volume, 
which compared to public work is increas- 
ingly smaller, but rather from its flexible 
experimental nature, its contributions to 
scientific and professional development, its 
role as society’s conscience in guaranteeing 
presence of skill in meeting human need. 

This is not “‘wholesale deflation.” It is 
“constructive re-orientation.” 


Summary 


In summary I offer you a set of principles 
developed in 1920 for Pennsylvania by 
Kenneth Pray. We are far from achieving 
them. 


“1, The State should definitely decide what kinds of 
work it will itself support, and should grant aid 
only to institutions performing those kinds of 
service. 

“9. The State should definitely decide under what 
conditions an individual is properly dependent 
upon the State. 

“3. The State should confine its aid to amounts 
which will properly compensate agencies for the 
care of State wards, and aid should be granted at 
an equitable and uniform rate to agencies render- 
ing substantially the same service. 
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“4. The State’s aid should be granted only to agen. 
cies that maintain a reasonable minimum stand- 
ard of equipment and service. Provision may 
properly be made for suitable compensation for 
additional service above this minimum, within 
reasonable limits. 

. The State’s aid should not be so great as to dis. 
courage local citizen interest in the development 
and support of the institution. 

“6, The State’s aid should be available, upon sub- 

stantially equal terms, to all its citizens in the 

same circumstances, no matter where they live, 

The State’s funds entrusted to private agencies 

should be subject to thorough-going control and 

accounting.” 


These apply 
equally. 


to local governmental units 
The modern society in which we live and 
function is not a society cast in the mould of 
a single vision of life. It realizes its ideals in 
the ferment of man’s variant visions. We are 
a pluralistic society and as such, we grow and 
live in the dynamics provided by many in- 
sights into the social and individual responsi- 
bilities of the human person. 

A pluralist society contains the manifold 
constructive resources of both religious and 
secular, eternal and temporal, spiritual and 
material at play in the venture of man’s 
common undertakings. Yet what essentially 
advances the welfare of man, evoked either 
under the spiritual dimensions of the reli- 
gious or the secular interpretation of the non- 
religious, can really perform a_ fruitful 
dialogue for furthering man’s advancement 
to the good life. Both the religious and the 
secular agencies, public and private, devoted 
to human progress, may find the meaning of 
man’s service to man in an act of compassion 
and love expressed in concern and skilled 
care for a troubled child. 

A pluralist society must converge and not 
diverge public and private resources, it must 
not merge but mesh the multiple dynamic 
contributions of each facet of modern society. 
Thus, may we realize more fully in every 
dimension, the promise of love and fraternity 
latent in man and best demonstrated in the 
deeds and drama of cooperative effort to pro- 
vide for the well-being of all of the people. 

Some discussion of this article has been in- 
vited and will appear in the fall. 
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MORE ON ‘‘ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 


OF CHILD WELFARE’’* 


Roman L. Haremskit 
Superintendent 

Division of Child Welfare 

Illinois Department of Public Welfare 
Springfield, Ill. 


In commenting on Mr. Class’ article, the author 
suggests a thorough study of child welfare services, 
before separating public assistance from social serv- 
ices for children within a single state department of 
social welfare, in order to make sure such a separa- 


tion is warranted. 


Norris Crass’ article on reorganization of 
child welfare will surely stir up reaction from 
the proponents of “‘a single state welfare 
agency,” and from public assistance person- 
nel who have developed good casework pro- 
grams and want more and better child wel- 
fare in ADC rather than less of it. From the 
persons who feel as Mr. Class does that chil- 
dren’s services are large enough and impor- 
tant enough to warrant equal rating with 
public assistance or other large programs, he 
will hear resounding plaudits. Others will 
acclaim him for bringing out in the open a 
number of ideas and hopes, which, for any 
number of reasons, they had buried because 
they were not free to express them. 

To me, the article was a challenge to re- 
think the current groupings of children’s 
services. In effect, Mr. Class was freeing us 
to ‘‘brainstorm” creatively, without mind- 
sets or preconceived notions about patterns 
or structures. 

How effective the arguments are for the 
untwinning of child welfare and public assist- 
ance I cannot say, since we, in Illinois, have 
not had the experience. I do believe, however, 
that the problem for consideration is much 
larger than the one he posed, because union 
of public children’s services with other pro- 
grams seems to have been their inevitable 
fate long before public assistance came on the 
scene. If Mr. Class is implying that this does 
not have to go on, and that children’s serv- 
ices can stand alone, he is really introducing 
an important frame of reference for new 
thinking. 
~ * Norris E. Class, Cuttp Wetrare, May 1956. 

+ The writer states that his comments do not neces- 
sarily reflect his agency’s viewpoint. 
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Jumping to the conclusion, as he does, 
that a children’s department is the solution, 
however, smacks too much of what histori- 
cally was the pattern—too quick union of 
services whether they properly belonged in a 
particular spot or not. The recent experience 
in establishing Youth Authorities in each 
state is a good illustration of moving too 
quickly toward separation. We certainly 
must avoid these swings from extreme to 
extreme—integration to separation. 


Intensive Study Urged 

Striking a balance between extremes, | 
maintain, can only be done by minute and 
studied analysis and evaluation, state by 
state, of existing services, structures, and 
needs. In being objective but child-focused, 
perhaps we can still make inroads enough to 
improve services within the single overall 
agency and give child welfare its just due. 
Perhaps we can find better groupings that 
more effectively do the job. Or, it could be 
that we will come to the suggested separate 
department. Whatever the solution is, let us 
arrive at it through thorough unbiased ex- 
ploration, not just by getting on a new 
bandwagon. 

One gets the impression that Mr. Class is 
concentrating on public child welfare as it is 
now constituted in many state divisions, but 
is willing to allocate to it some additional re- 
sponsibilities for good measure, presumably 
to warrant consideration as a separate de- 
partment. To me that approach is quite 
fallacious. If we are really to rethink the 
present groupings—and be objective about 
it—ought we not review all of the existing 
services as well as the lacks and thereby ar- 
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rive at the best possible program and struc- 
ture? A little of the scientific method in this 
field could go a long way! 

To get proper perspective, then, we should 
focus our review on more than child welfare 
in its usual limited sense. Let us, to be sure, 
look at counseling with parents, protective 
services, homemaker program, day care, 
assistance to unmarried mothers, substitute 
care in institutions and foster homes, and 
adoption. But more than that, let us make a 
point of including in the client group, the 
delinquent, the migrant, the emotionally dis- 
turbed, psychotic, physically and mentally 
handicapped children. And besides the child 
welfare divisions, let us include such agencies 
as child guidance clinics, diagnostic and 
treatment centers, detention facilities, and 
especially the income-maintenance _ pro- 
grams. Add the licensing functions and we 
have the broad gamut of public services for 
children. Because all of these are so inter- 
related and inter-dependent—at least they 
ought to be—a review less comprehensive 
than this will be inadequate to attain the 
most effective organizational plan. 

Even then, the picture will still be incom- 
plete if the whole range of voluntary chil- 
dren’s agencies is not included. It is their dis- 
tinctive role, plus the fact that they are an 
integral part of the broad child welfare pro- 
gram, that makes it essential to consider 
them along with the above-mentioned public 
services. And of real importance is the point 
that they will have much to say about the 
kind of partnership they enter into, if re- 
organization of public services eventuates. 

I would ask, too, for the inclusion of the 
court in this panoramic review of child wel- 
fare. Inasmuch as many are very directly 
involved in children’s services, their omis- 
sion, to say the least, would be a serious 
blunder. 

In suggesting this all-encompassing ap- 
proach to children’s programs as the basis for 
achieving the most fitting structure or struc- 
tures, I do not mean to imply that we in child 
welfare have a monopoly on allschildren’s 
services. In fact, we need to be watchful that 
we do not give that impression. It is because 
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of the inherent interdependence of all chil. 
dren’s services that we need to see them as 
whole. Nor am I implying that we be child 
welfare isolationists. We shall need to keep in 
mind that just as children do not live in a 
vacuum, neither can the services especially 
designed for them. We are, after all, but one 
aspect of the large inter-related welfare field, 
and, parenthetically, an infinitesimally small 
aspect of the aggregate of fields concerned 
with the lives of children. 

One of the important implications of s0 
broad an approach is that public child wel 
fare personnel, because of their bias and 
vested interests, can neither do the total re. 
view nor determine the structuring outcome 
all by themselves. It will call for joint effort 
with other welfare personnel, with persons of 
many professions and disciplines, citizens’ 
groups, and legislators, if not legislative com- 
missions. To be sure, it will be a slow process, 
undoubtedly undertaken bit by bit. But 
here, time can be sacrified in the interest of 
thorough analysis and evaluation, and sound, 
long-range programing. The outcome, hope- 
fully, will be the right one. 


Practical Application 

In Illinois, we have never taken so compre- 
hensive a look at children’s service. If we did, 
I am certain, we would fill in the details of 
this kind of picture: a loose network of many 
voluntary agencies, local courts, and limited 
local and state public services for children; 
child welfare, in the main, seen as foster care 
with some little trend toward extension of 
service into areas other than substitute care; 
public subsidy; and spotty coverage through- 
out the state. We would most assuredly see 
that the whole range of children’s services 1s 
not all wrapped up in a neat package. They 
sprang up with scant attention given to loca- 
tion and structure, and are now spread all 
over the lot. Some few stand alone, but most 
are merged with larger federations or family 
agencies, tied in courts, schools, health agen- 
cles, universities, separate state boards, 
commissions, and departments. And_al- 
though each has its unique focus and pur- 
pose, all seek to serve the best interests of 
children within their own operational frame- 
work. 
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Atruly exhaustive analysis of the strengths 
and shortcomings of this maze-like structur- 
ing is absolutely necessary if Illinois is ever 
to achieve a professionally and administra- 
tively sound pattefn of children’s services. 
Without it any changes will be but a repeti- 
tion of past endeavors and will wind up in 
only more diffusion and confusion. Illinois, 
in this respect, is not unique; the same holds 
true for many, many other states. 

In the course of such comprehensive study, 
and particularly before shaping any new 
pattern, we, in Illinois, shall have to face up 
to some very basic issues. The appropriate 
role of the now dominant voluntary agencies, 
for instance, will have to be determined. Can 
they expand in coverage and in type of serv- 
ice? If so, at whose expense? If not, what are 
the alternatives? What, precisely, is to be the 
division of responsibility between private 
and public? In relation to the courts, equally 
important will.be the determination regard- 
ing the appropriateness of their administra- 
tive functions in child welfare. As far as pub- 
lic services are concerned, the whole question 
of degree and kind of responsibilities will 
need to be settled. The matters of direct and 
indirect services, local and/or state adminis- 
tration, regionalism, integration, new com- 
binations, or separations, commission or de- 
partment—all of them will require sound 
decisions. 


Twinning Considered 

Then, after all the objective studying is 
done, the shaping of the new day in child 
welfare will be the highpoint of the endeavor. 
With all prejudgment laid aside, creative 
thinking should go a long way toward out- 
lining a plan, and, what is more, may even 
aid in developing new criteria for what is 
“sound.” 

Suppose, then, all facts do point to twin- 
ning of public child welfare with public 
assistant in an overall welfare department. 
Should the idea be dismissed because in some 
areas the union is less operable than was 
originally hoped? Any number of factors 
could be responsible for the alleged misfit. As 
a matter of fact, I wonder how much some of 
the child welfare staff themselves add to the 
problem, when, even with training, they lack 
dedication, feel ‘holier than thou,” and bliss- 
fully go on believing they are ‘“‘deep-dish 
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therapists.” I certainly would not dismiss 
the twinning idea until both public assistance 
and child welfare had a fair chance at going 
it together. To me, it is obvious that the cir- 
cumstances and climate surrounding all of 
public welfare in the last twenty years did 
not offer the opportunities for a fair chance. 
The system could still be sound, even though 
the “operations” are fraught with dissatis- 
faction. Let us not break up the system, in 
haste; but, rather, mend the operations. 


A Separate Department 


Suppose, on the other hand, a separate 
department of children’s services appears to 
be the desirable outcome. The union of re- 
lated programs would of necessity result. 
Child welfare service, with the responsibili- 
ties usually associated with state divisions, 
would be included, hopefully. However, there 
would be sufficient leeway to undertake 
needed new projects and programs, particu- 
larly in the area of community organization 
and development. 

Unless the survey clearly pointed to the 
contrary, I would think ADC should not be 
brought under the child welfare canopy, 
because of its specific identification with the 
other assistance programs and its increasing 
family focus. A collaborative relationship, 
and all that that implies, would need to be 
worked out with ADC, as it would with all 
other services related to but not under the 
same canopy. 

I would, in the meantime, strongly urge 
the inclusion of the various state schools for 
the physically, mentally and emotionally 
handicapped. From our experiences in 
Illinois, we have already seen the plus values 
of this kind of twinning with child welfare. 
The emphasis on the “total child” and the 
impact of child welfare concepts have made 
the significant difference between what might 
be academic or hospital settings only, and 
what actually are living situations geared to 
the needs of the handicapped. Equally bene- 
ficial is the link that child welfare forges be- 
tween the family and the institution, from 
the point of intake study through post- 
discharge follow-up. Consultation, place- 
ment, and referral to other resources are addi- 
tional services child welfare contributes. 

It follows that if such department is to be 
one of social aid to children and youth, the 
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delinquency programs should also be in- 
tegrated in it. 

More controversy is involved, however, 
when it comes to locating the orthopsychi- 
atric facilities. Again, from our experience, 
they could properly fall into this department. 
There is no doubt that, in our present setup, 
child welfare and the specialized schools have 
gained much more than they have given in 
their close identification with child guidance. 
Yet, the benefits to the clinic team cannot be 
minimized. They, too, have gained from the 
consultation around resources, availability 
of social studies, continuing orientation to 
the realistic situation in foster care and in the 
care of the handicapped, plus treatment car- 
ried by others which otherwise would be the 
clinic’s responsibility. 

The location of several other services 
might be equally controversial. Should 
crippled children’s services, it might be asked, 
be affiliated with a medical school, or be in a 
health, or the children’s welfare department? 
The answer will need to depend on delinea- 
tion of the essential function as well as on 
whether other logical structures assume 
direct service responsibilities. A similar ques- 
tion could be raised about school counseling 
whereits primary function is non-educational. 

From these considerations it should be 
evident that the assignment of functions to 
the new department would be a big chore in 
itself. Structuring it would be even bigger. 
In passing, it will be noted that references 
herein have always been to a “department,” 
principally because I believe a department 
with an advisory board can be administra- 
tively effective. More important than my 
belief, though, is the fact that in Illinois, 
departmental structure is a pattern. 

Next in order is the question as to how the 
related services would be grouped in the de- 
partment. From my point of view that would 
have to be determined by the survey findings. 
I could, nevertheless, envision five or six 
functional bureaus, in addition to the field 
services and administrative bureaus, all tied 
together, under good directorship, through 
a workable plan of collaboration. 


Administrative Regionalism 


In planning such a new agency, the ques- 
tion as to whether operationally it would go 
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county or state is, at this point, problemati- 
cal. My vote would be state, with adminis. 
trative regionalism. This, too, we have ex. 
perienced in Illinois with gratifying results. 
The basic advantages, as we see them, are 
flexibility and effective utilization of staff. 
The multi-county units have truly allowed 
for adapting services to regional needs with- 
out concern about artificial county bound- 
aries. Of course, any carving up of the state 
into sub-areas involves artificial boundaries; 
but in this case, there are fewer. The princi- 
pal drawback, we have found, is the fact that 
the region is still “state” in the minds of the 
local home-rulers. It seems virtually impossi- 
ble in a territorial office to have the kind of 
identification with each locality that. is 
necessary if local participation is to be fully 
realized. Smaller regions and more staff 
would help, of course. Unfortunately, case- 
workers do not come in that large numbers, 

In further effectuating the reorganization 
of services, other problems are bound to be 
encountered; they always are when change 
is proposed. They will probably range from 
the resistance of caseworker A to the nega- 
tivism of legislator Z. The effort, nevertheless 
will be exceedingly rewarding if progressively 
better services can be developed under ap- 
propriate structures. Surely, drifting has 
carried us nowhere; so drift we can no 
longer do. 


In Conclusion 


Mr. Class, in jolting us out of stereotyped 
thinking about structure, has urged a 
“going it’ separately—professionally, re- 
sponsibly, and resolutely.” We have cau- 
tioned against any change unless it is predi- 
cated on a thorough and all-encompassing 
study of children’s services. In taking a cue 
from Mr. Class, we can be freed of precon- 
ceived systems and plan creatively for the 
future. 

The next steps have to be forward— 
slowly, studiously, objectively, and crea- 
tively. We, in child welfare, cannot move 
alone. It will take intelligent and devoted 
people, professional and lay, in and out of 
related fields, to help us advance children’s 
programs to ever more significant service and 
accomplishment. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Case Aides 


Jeane T SWENSON states! that the program 
of using case aides has two purposes, one of 
which is to serve as a recruitment device for 
the field of social work and that the person 
selected for the position of case aide must be 
interested in social work as a possible career. 
Mary EF. Burns takes issue with this idea in 
the following words: 

“If there is justification for a case aide on the basis of 
the job to be done, then the person who can fill this job 
est, or fill it well, should be employed for this position, 
whether or not this person is interested in considering 

social work education.’ 

The only point of significant difference ex- 
pressed in these two articles is whether the 
enployment of case aides should have a 
second purpose beyond that of conserving 
the time of the professional. It seems to me 
that utilization of the case aide’s position as 
a recruiting device is not only a highly legiti- 
mate objective in its own right, but may help 
to insure better standards of perfor mance by 
the case aides employed. It is a good principle 
of personnel administration to avoid dead- 
end jobs. It is also a good principle of social 
work to provide motivation where effective 
performance is expected. Industry has spent 


millions of dollars to try to overcome this 
lack of motivation among its employees work- 


ing in a mechanized system of production. 

Tf case aides are employed who do not have 
a potential interest and capacity to prepare 
themselves for advancement into profes- 
sional practice, you have really created 
routine job with little or no future, and hence 
little incentive. It is just good common sense 
to select case aides not only because they can 
release professional personnel for other tasks, 
but because they are potential professionals 
themselves. 

The need for a systematic study of prac- 
tice to determine job content, knowledge, 
skills and attitudes required for positions at 
all levels of practice has long been recog- 
nized. Every agency needs to make such an 


examination of the services for a number of 


reasons. 

Many young people graduating from col- 
lege today have had the opportunity to take 
some undergraduate work in social welfare 
which has stimulated their interest in social 
work as a possible career. There are approxi- 
mately 4,000 students enrolled this year in 
such courses, and they should constitute one 

“Must Caseworkers Do 
Wecrare, May 1956. 

>“Commentary on ‘Must Caseworkers Do Every- 
thing?’ ”’, Cuitp Wetrare, June 1956, 


Everything?”, CHILD 
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of the main sources for recruitment for the 
profession. Many of them are sincerely inter- 
ested in social work as a possible career, but 
are unable to finance two years of graduate 
professional education at this time. Many 
others have the genuine desire to try them- 
selves out in a beginning job in a social 
agency to be sure that they have “‘what it 
takes.” As one student, graduating this year, 
writes: 

“I am presently a senior in. College and I 
intend, upon graduation, to enter the field of social work 
for one year after which, if my interest is confirmed, 
I intend to attend a graduate school for a Master’s 
degree in social work.” 

Faced with an acute shortage of profes- 
sional personnel and the urgent need for a 
stepped-up recruitment program, these stu- 
dents are a challenge to the profession and to 
the agencies in particular to give them an 
experience which will provide a basis for 
making a decision. This is one reason why the 
identification and use of positions for un- 
trained workers is so important. 

The desirability of agencies using the case 
aide position as a recruitment device can, 
therefore, hardly be questioned in terms of 
its benefits to the field. 

When an agency decides to make use of 

case aide jobs for recruitment purposes, the 
position takes on some new characteristics. 
There are special considerations which have 
to be taken into account to a greater degree 
than would be true if the only purpose for 
setting up the position is to get the work 
done. In the first place, the position should 
be planned as a dynamic, more flexible learn- 
ing experience, for a person definitely inter- 
ested in social work and carefully selected 
because of his personal qualifications and 
professional promise. The position should 
offer a progressive learning experience, under 
careful supervision designed to help the 
worker become aware of his strengths and 
weaknesses as a helping person and to lead 
him in the direction of professional growth. 

When the case aide position is viewed by 
the agency as a recruitment device for the 
field, 1t is desirable to consider a time limit 
upon the period the case aide will be em- 
ployed in this capacity. At the close of this 
period, if the worker has demonstrated good 
potential qualifications for professional so- 
cial work, it should be expected that he 
would enter a graduate school of social work, 
hopefully under a plan for educational leave 
established by the agency. 

It is hoped that many carefully recorded 
experiments in the use of case aides, similar 
to the one now in operation at the New Eng- 
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land Home for Little Wanderers, will be 
undertaken in different types of agencies. 
Such experiments might prove equ: ally eftec- 
tive in group work and community organiza- 
tion agencies. 

They would help to clarify such questions 
as: what are legitimate objectiv es in the use 
of case aides; what types of responsibilities 
can case aides be expected to handle; what 
degree of flexibility in such a program is pos- 
sible without running undue risks; what is 
the involvement of the agency and staff in 
the program, especially the supervisor; how 

can progression in learning be assured; what 
Sheik’ be the time limit of employment as 
case aide; what do the results of the experi- 
ment prove regarding the use of case aides as 
an effective recruitment device for the field? 

If it should be found that the case aide job 
cannot serve as one of the effective recruit- 
ment devices for the field, then we must look 
for some better method to help especially 
well-qualified, carefully selected, beginning 
workers secure an experience in social work 
which will confirm their hope that social work 
can offer a stimulating, satisfying professional 
— Ann EvizaBetH NEELY 

Consultant on Program Services 
Council on Social Work Education 























UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK: 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in social 
casework or social group work prepares for profes- | 
sional social work practice in all fields. It leads to the | 
degree of Master of Social Work. 

The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified persons 
who hold a Master’s degree in social work an ad- 
vanced, third year of graduate professional educa- 
tion in social casework, group work, welfare organiza- 
tion, supervision, administration, teaching, or research. 
This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 
The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Social Work includes, and continues 
beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one of its 
specializations. 


Fellowships are available to students in all curricula. 


Address all inquiries to: 
(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions and Placement 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








AN AGENCY'S USE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION 


Elma Kullmann 


Supervisor of Child Welfare 

Ulster County Department of 
Public Welfare 

Kingston, New York 


Tue case supervisor is responsible for the 
administration and supervision of this chil- 
dren’s division of a public welfare agency. It 
is the only casework agency for children in 
this rural-urban county, which has a popula- 
tion of over 90,000. The total case load of 
over 400 children in all types of foster care is 
carried by a staff of seven caseworkers. 
Twenty-five to thirty new requests for serv- 
ice are received each month. These requests 
are for every type of service involving the 
welfare of a child. 





* The other two were “Administrative Supervision vs. 
Consultation,” Edith S. Baxter, CH1L>D WELFARE 
1956, and “Administrative Supervision,” 
Bellanca, Cy1tp WELFARE, June 1956. 


, May 
Frances D. 
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This discussion of the introduction of administrative 
supervision in a children’s division of a public child 
welfare agency is the third and last of a series of 
articles on the subject of administrative supervision.* 


Concern for Unmet Needs of Children 
Working in the same agency over a period 
of years has its advantages, as one comes to 
know and understand and, thus, help the 
community better. But to remain long enough 
to see children in foster care grow up without 
achieving emotional maturity and without 
realizing their full potentialities is devastat- 
ing. There is, however, a positive aspect in 
that it does make one more aware of the need 
to prevent such experiences for children. It is 
true that in moving from one agency to 
another the records would tell the same sad 
stories of long-time boarding care, but read- 
ing records does not have the same forceful 
impact as living through the experience with 
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the children—and to a large extent, having 
responsibility for it. 

We had, of course, always realized that 
every child needed a family, if not his own, 
then one by adoption. We had always recog- 
nized that in many cases boarding care was 
not the answer as the child belonged to no 
one. It was not “‘cute” when a little girl in 
boarding care said she had “two mommies” 
and did not know who her “real mommie”’ 
was. 

It was a poignant reminder to us that she 
actually had none. 

But to give her and all the other children 
a “real” mother and father meant time and 
skill and both of these are seriously lacking 
in many public welfare departments where 
caseworkers come “untrained in casework 
techniques and frequently leave after “basic 
training” for better paying jobs. . 


We were concerned about children like Billy, now 
fourteen, who was born out-of-wedlock during the war. 
He came to us at the age of four when his mother 
married and his stepfather did not want him. Since he 
had never had security, he was already disturbed when 
he began his life in a series of boarding homes. An ap- 
pealing child, he was always readily accepted by new 
boarding parents. But when he would begin to rebel it 
was always in a way that was difficult to accept— 
usually setting fire to house or barn—by even the most 
understanding boarding parents, and he was on his way 
to another home or institution. Contacts with his 
mother who was having a new family, decreased and 
finally ceased. In our early contacts the mother un- 
realistically clung to the hope that she could eventually 
persuade her husband to accept him. Although we felt 
certain the stepfather would never do so, we felt unable 
to help the mother with her decision as we lacked both 
the skills and the time. She had left the community, and 
although it would have been difficult to locate her, it 
would not have been impossible. But it took time and 
there were always more urgent things pressing—the 
seven Jones children had to be placed immediately, or 
Johnny had run away again. 


As any one of us could have predicted, 
Billy is now in a state school, and when he 
comes out he will still have no family. We 
certainly failed him. 


Ellen, now nineteen, was born out-of-wedlock. Her 
mother did not want her and abandoned her soon after 
birth. Legally she was free for adoption. But because her 
mother’s record rather vaguely indicated she had 
epilepsy we never considered it. Even the experts in 
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those days advised against it. Ellen had good boarding 
parents and fortunately she never became delinquent or 
emotionally disturbed enough to require institutional 
care. But because we never gave her a family of her own, 
she became a lonesome, withdrawn and unhappy girl. 
She made an unhappy marriage and her two children 
are as rejected and deprived as she was. 


Besides Billy and Ellen there were hun- 
dreds of other children, especially those born 
out-of-wedlock who were growing up in 
boarding care, never belonging to anyone, or 
who were acquiring stepfathers who rejected 
and abused them so that they ended up in 
boarding care or state institutions sooner or 
later. If only their mothers could have been 
helped, how different their lives and the chil- 
dren’s would have been! It was this condition 
that made administrative supervision so 
necessary. 

Until the mid-40’s we were frightened by 
the word “‘adoption” and as a general policy 
kept “‘hands off.” We referred both children 
and adoptive applicants to private adoption 
agencies in the nearest city. We felt that with 
all the other pressures of a public child wel- 
fare agency, adoption with its seriousness 
and finality should be handled by those spe- 
cializing in the field. 


Beginning of Adoption Services 

As we became increasingly aware that 
more and more children needed adoptive op- 
portunities, and more and more couples were 
wanting to adopt children through agencies, 
our policy of referrals became less satisfac- 
tory for everyone concerned. The private 
agencies were apparently becoming over- 
loaded and our babies were getting old before 
being accepted for adoptive placement, or 
not accepted at all. Similarly, our community 
was telling us that the private agencies to 
which they applied had a long list of appli- 
cants ahead of them, or that because of the 
long list, their application was not accepted 
at all. It was discouraging for everyone and 
tragic for the children. 

It was at this time that the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, through 
its close contact with local public agencies 
and statewide statistical reports, became 
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aware too that adoption was not even being 
considered for some children, and that for 
others, adoption plans were not materializ- 
ing. They were concerned also that couples 
who could serve as good parents were not 
being given the opportunity. Since it was ap- 
parent that private agencies could not ac- 
complish the total task, local public agencies 
were encouraged to handle adoption along 
with the other services. Although somewhat 
awed by the prospect, we agreed that we 
should. After 
responsibility of the local agency, and only 
its staff could know which children needed 
adoptive placement. And it was only the 


all, the children were the 


local agency which could help the parents 
with a So great courage, 
determination and considerable anxiety, we 


decision. with 
began to make adoptive placements. 

While our basic concepts of casework gave 
us a working foundation and some apparently 
successful placements gave us some assur- 
ance, our lack of experience and of real 
guidance continued to concern us. We tried 
to compensate for these lacks by being par- 
ticularly cautious. We still recall our tense- 
ness on the days the staff met to decide on 
the adoptive placement of a child. While we 
knew that we were doing the best we could, 
we were never quite sure our best was good 
enough. However, it was the placements we 
did not make that troubled us even more. 
The continuing large number of children 
born in and out-of-wedlock with no parental 
relationships was a constant reminder that 
we were not giving these children the security 
they needed. But our staff did not have the 
skill or time to help the parents plan ade- 
quately for their children. In a public agency 
there is never enough time. 

Each caseworker was then serving a par- 
ticular geographic area, handling all types of 
cases including intake studies, supervision of 
children under care, and homefinding. 


Reorganization of Staff 


In the summer of 1954 I decided to utilize 
the capabilities of our staff more effectively 
by assigning intake to one caseworker and 
adoption services to another, who was to 
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serve unmarried mothers and do boarding 
and adoption homefinding. This allocation oj 
special responsibilities was helpful. The qual. 
ity of work with unmarried mothers and in 
homefinding improved with the caseworker’s 
development of special skills. Specialization 
made supervision easier and more meaning. 
ful too. 

In the fall of that year I found that al. 
though there were certain gains made by the 
reorganization, I was still unable to give the 
staff the supervision I felt they required. At 
this time the Commissioner requested that 
the State Department provide a training 
program for child welfare supervisors in the 
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agency. This help was not available, but we J respon 
were offered the services of an adoption be hel 
supervisor. Our first reaction was that it was | worke 
actually only a drop in the bucket. After all, } agenc 
only a comparatively few children and only a | work: 
few caseworkers would be helped by this. } of ca 
However, as we had long felt the need of | sessio 
assistance in this field, it did seem worth- | medi: 
while, not only for the children in care, but } seein: 
also for the children who would come to us } and | 
in the future. Later I realized that the help | bega 
we received would carry over to all the child | in d 
welfare services. each 
We had always accepted and benefited 
from supervision the State Department had | Pro 
given us. They had played a large part in 4 
building the high standards of our agency. | of ¢ 
We did not always have the resources with | the 
which to carry out these standards, but the | gr 





goals were clear. 




























on | 
We 
Preparation for Adoption Supervision chi 
Anticipation of supervision was not all joy. sins 
The adoption supervisor planned to read the ‘in 
cases of children under seven, cases of un- ai 
married mothers, and adoption studies. Any | 
agency supervisor, who has not had time to pl 
read records and knows the staff has not had - 
time to keep them up-to-date, would have th 
some discomfort about a review of records 0 
despite the stimulation and educational value. ‘ 
And then I knew that since the adoption . 
supervisor would come to the agency for 
three days every two weeks and there would tt 
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would be present, a great deal of time would 
be absorbed. The children involved would be 
helped but several hundred other children 
would still be having problems, and emer- 
gencies would be facing the agency every 
dav. It appeared that some children and 
some caseworkers would be neglected tempo- 
rarily at least. But something had to be done 
to prevent more Billys and Ellens, and it 
took a lot of looking ahead to realize it was 
going to be worth it. 

At a staff meeting I described the assist- 
ance we were to receive and defined our 
individual roles. The adoption supervisor 
would not supplant the case supervisor whose 
responsibilities remained the same. She would 
be helping the case supervisor and the case- 
workers in the field of adoption only. Our 
agency would retain responsibility for case- 
work decisions. I explained about the reading 
of case records, conferences and training 
sessions. All the caseworkers responded im- 
mediately and enthusiastically to our plan, 
seeing in it a great help to them, the children, 
and the agency’s program as a whole. They 
began to bring their records up-to-date and 
in doing so were stimulated to re-evaluate 
each one. 


Process of Adoption Supervision 


After the adoption supervisor had read all 
of the selected cases and discussed each with 
the case supervisor and caseworker, we 
grouped them! and found that we concurred 
on the children to be considered for adoption. 
We outlined a step-by-step plan for each 
child—a physical or psychological examina- 
tion for some, further work with parents or 
some legal step for others. We could now see 
more clearly what we had to do. 

The caseworkers began to follow up on 
plans and between visits of the adoption 
supervisor, the caseworkers and I held fur- 
ther conferences. We began to see movement. 
On her periodic visits, the adoption super- 
visor reviewed the cases and we discussed the 


1 As described by Frances D. Bellanca in “‘Adminis- 
trative Supervision,” Cu1tp WELFARE, June 1956. 
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progress made. When several older children 
became free for adoption and it was not ad- 
visable because of their age to place them in 
our own county, we placed them through the 
Adoption Exchange, a resource that was 
available to us because we were working with 
the adoption supervisor. 

In conference with the adoption super- 
visor, we discussed our current policies and 
practices in adoption. After our first fears of 
having our weaknesses exposed, it was com- 
forting to know how much of our basic 
philosophy was sound. For instance, although 
it was the responsibility of the Commissioner 
to establish paternity in cases of children 
born out-of-wedlock, we had not done this 
categorically, but only when it seemed right 
and best for everyone involved. We were 
encouraged in this flexibility. We were reas- 
sured about many of our other practices— 
our concern for confidentiality and use of 
resources for the unmarried mother. 

After re-examining the tasks to be done, 
we decided that one caseworker should now 
become responsible for homefinding and su- 
pervision of children in adoptive homes only. 
Another caseworker was assigned the cases of 
all unmarried mothers and their children in 
boarding homes. She was to work also with 
all married parents and children for whom 
adoption was a possible plan. 

After the review of children’s cases was 
completed, we turned our attention to adop- 
tion homefinding. I asked the adoption super- 
visor to review all inquiries, pending applica- 
tions, and studies of adoptive homes. We had 
never had a good administrative procedure 
in homefinding because, like many other case 
supervisors pressed with everyday concerns, 
I had had no time to set up a file of records 
or controls. We now devised a filing system, 
adoption register, and card controls. 

We outlined the process of a home study 
and, with the adoption supervisor, examined 
every step in this process. We began to de- 
velop the skills to evaluate applicants as 
prospective parents and to help them express 
and understand their motivations. 

We also began to have more interviews in 
the office, thus allowing applicants more 
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active participation in the important step 
they were taking. Although not the primary 
reason for the change, we found this new 
procedure saved time. 

Training sessions for the entire staff were 
begun now. Because of the staff’s desire to 
improve their skills, they participated en- 
thusiastically. They alternately took notes 
which we ultimately would be using as refer- 
ence in our adoption manual. Some case- 
workers even chose to come in for the sessions 
while they were on vacation. 


Conclusion 


The Commissioner recognizes with me the 
need for adequate and well-trained staff and 
he has requested the Board of Supervisors to 
consider employing additional caseworkers. 
We are now even more convinced of this need 
if we are to give the kind of service that 
meets our standards. 

I now have the assurance that our adop- 
tion policies and practices are sound. Our 
community apparently feels confidence in 
us, judging by the fact that more babies come 
to us, and our applications for children have 
increased. The community’s awareness and 
interest has brought on an increasing need 
for interpretation—a time-consuming task, 
but a worth-while one. It is our hope that 
eventually a better understanding will be 
spread throughout the county, and support 
of our agency program and practices will 
grow. 

Our staff has more skill and confidence in 
the work we are doing. Our caseworkers are 
better able to understand and help parents 
since they recognize that they, as well as the 
children, have needs. Through regular and 
planned interviews the caseworker can help 
parents make a responsible decision that is 
best for them and for their children. Now we 
begin at intake to consider a permanent and 
realistic plan. If it is to be long-time boarding 
care, it is purposeful, and not just something 
that will go on year after year because there 
seems to be nothing else to do. 

We have placed more children in adoptive 
homes, not only the babies who have recently 
come to us, but some older children who have 
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been in boarding care for some time and 
whom we never expected to place. Through 
the Adoption Exchange we have placed a 
four-year-old child, sparing him the unhap- 
piness that Billy will always have, and spar- 
ing the taxpayers the expense he will con- 
tinue to be to them. 

We have also placed a child with a back- 
ground similar to Ellen’s because we have 
learned that certain medical history in the 
background need not stand in the way. In- 
deed we now know that even very real handi- 
caps in the children themselves need not be 
an obstacle to adoption. 

Although the services of the adoption 
supervisor were geared to adoption specifi- 
cally, the concepts have carried over to all 
areas, so that our policies and practices have 
improved in all the services for children. 
This is as it should be. 

® 
New League Members 


Family Service of Morris County 

38 Elm St. 

Morristown, N. J. 

Franklin Parks, Executive Secretary 
State Department of Public Welfare 
120 W. Redwood St. 

Baltimore 1, Md. 

Thomas J. S. Waxter, Director 


. 
Margaret E. Rich Fund 


Friends and associates of Margaret E. 
Rich, formerly associate director of the 
Family Service Association of America and 
for nearly twenty years editor of its journal, 
The Family (now Social Casework), have 
formed a committee to establish a fellowship 
fund in her honor. Miss Rich died in New 
York on May 6, 1956. The committee is 
being sponsored by the Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America and chaired by Florence 
Hollis, Professor of Social Work of the New 
York School of Social Work. 

The Margaret E. Rich Fellowship Fund 
will be administered by the Family Service 
Association of America and contributions 
should be sent to that organization at 192 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE RUNAWAY FOSTER CHILD 


Joseph E. Paull 


Child Welfare Services 

New Mexico Department of 
Public Welfare 

Santa Fe 


A soy sat beside the desk, studying the wall 
soberly. A serious, bright thirteen-year-old 
with a history of runaways, he spoke with a 
flat, toneless matter - of - factness. “There 
wasn’t anything wrong with that foster 
home,” he said. “It’s just that every time I 
run away I end up better off than I was 
before.” 

There was a humor in this, but the boy 
was making no attempt to be funny; he was 
serious, if somewhat indifferent. Not the 
least important part of his comment was the 
unerring accuracy, which children so often 
show, in discovering and exploiting incon- 
sistency in the adult world. In this case, the 
weakness is a common and cumulative diffi- 
culty in meeting the problem of the runaway 
foster child. 

The difficulty seems to start with how we 
evaluate a child’s running away, the meaning 
and significance we attach to this. Such atti- 
tudes are deeply embedded in our culture. As 
early as Homer’s Odyssey, and there may 
well be still earlier examples, Telemachus, 
Odysseus’ son, considers running away to 
solve his family dilemma, and in the picar- 
esque novel the runaway rascal has been the 
inspiration for an international school of 
literature. Personified and idealized in our 
own country by Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn, and still running away in our own 
time,! the runaway child is firmly rooted in 
our folklore. He seems to be eternal and 
international. 





1 Examination of the literature reveals surprisingly 
little on this subject, so that no bibliography is at- 
tempted here. Library facilities in these regions are, 
however, far from comprehensive. The field of fiction 
has provided, however, many sensitive studies of run- 
away children, and two recent and notable examples are 
The Fool Killer, by Helen Eustis, and J. D. Sallinger’s 
The Catcher in the Rye. 
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The author suggests some diagnostic formulations of 
the runaway problem and some casework concepts 
that seem to arise from them, and explores social 
casework’s specific helpfulness to the runaway foster 


child. 







Traditionally, the runaway child has a bad 
case of growing pains. He runs away to teach 
his parents a lesson; that he has found a 
mind of his own and that there is an alterna- 
tive to just submitting. There is a new recog- 
nition that, at least for a while, one can get 
along without parents. A runaway can thus 
be a really positive experience in growing up, 
particularly where it has no chronic features. 
It can be and frequently is a social form by 
which children express a developing sense of 
selfhood and independence. 

The young child has had to learn that he 
can endure some independence and separa- 
tion. The miracle of the runaway is the 
child’s discovery that he can initiate this 
autonomy at will. With this discovery comes 
a new sense of power and strength, and 
typically the runaway child returns home to 
a new position in the family which recognizes 
his new independence. 

As natural and inevitable as this sort of 
runaway may be, the meaning it may have 
for a child in foster care is significantly and 
often fundamentally different. And, although 
such runaways are common occurrences in 
child welfare case loads, we often fail to 
recognize the nature of this difference. It fol- 
lows that we have been slow to develop 
specific agency structures and casework meth- 
ods for dealing with this problem. As a conse- 
quence we often lose a moment of great 
potential helpfulness for a child. 


Looking at Runaway Patterns 

When we look at a cross section of run- 
away children, the types and forms of run- 
aways seem to fall into some sort of pattern- 
ing, roughly related to personality structur- 
ing. The inexactness of this patterning 
deserves emphasizing, however, because de- 
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scriptive patterns of behavior never can 
convey the diversity and complexity that we 
find in human beings. 

There is the incipient runaway who may 
never have actually run away at all. He is the 
child who has discovered some way of ex- 
ploiting the threat of running away to avoid 
discipline or responsibility. With foster par- 
ents insecure in their role, or even with 
inexperienced or insecure workers, such a 
child can actually take over control of his 
total living situation. 

For some children running away still has 
some symbolic significance. Such periodic 
runaways carry different meanings. There is 
the quite realistic protest against an intoler- 
able foster home situation, which utilizes the 
runaway in much of its traditional sense. 
There is also the child who takes off every 
once in a while, from the same home or 
different ones, for varieties of reasons that 
contain varying degrees of realism. 

At the end of the line is the child who runs 
away no matter what the situation is, over 
and over again. Running away is the chronic, 
relatively fixed solution to any problem. The 
fabric of substitute family life is so weak or 
weakened that leaving a foster home is as 
casual as checking out of a hotel. 

These are the detached and rootless ones. 
Such children are often expressing an inabil- 
ity to accept a substitute family; if they are 
multiply-placed, they may be taking no more 
chances of developing attachments that they 
fear will later be severed. Such children may 
be entirely absorbed in unresolved attach- 
ments to own parents, or they may be trying 
to tell the harrassed social worker that they 
do not know what it is to belong to anybody 
and do not know how to begin. 

There is a suggestion in this spectrum of 
behavior that, left to themselves, runaways 
have an inherent tendency to become more 
frequent and, ultimately, a somewhat fixed 
pattern of responding. 


The Invisible Baggage 

The meaning and special significance of 
the foster child’s runaway seems to lie in the 
fact that, in the reality sense at least, a foster 
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child is never running away from his own 
parents. In his rebellion there is much less 
likelihood the foster child knows what he js 
against, or for, or where his rebellion is di- 
rected. The foster child is operating within a 
field of three or four parental figures; not un. 
commonly many more. With such a pro- 
fusion of authoritative figures it is often a 
case of the child unconsciously using one set 
of persons to act out feelings about other 
persons. 

The acting-out is within the framework of 
an all-important and almost unanswerable 
question: what a child, in the several layers 
of his consciousness, makes of the fact that 
his parents could not or would not be a 
mother and a father to him like other par- 
ents, and how the child explains this to him- 
self. They are all, the personable, the sullen, 
the silent, each in their own ways, struggling 
on conscious and unconscious levels, to find 
a living relationship to their interpretations 
of this question of what life seems to have 
given them or denied them. 

As children, their thinking is still pre- 
dominantly geared to the concept of ‘“‘what 
happened to me” or “what life did to me.” 
The world is still primarily an outside force 
that inflicts conditions and circumstances. 
An adult sense of personal responsibility, an 
overall awareness of one’s own capacities and 
potential for utilizing and changing oneself in 
relation to outside forces, is something that 
develops later, if it comes at all. 

The present and the immediate for the 
foster child is often charged with an explosive 
pain from the memory of other meanings 
taken from the damaging past. The usual 
and the commonplace in the context of the 
present reawakens old hurts, rejections, and 
rivalries from another context. When the 
child moves to his foster home, some of his 
invisible baggage often includes the deep 
need to avenge old hurts and vent old angers. 

To the extent that foster parents are suc- 
cessful in being parent persons, the child will 
want to redeem these frustrations as well as 
to be loved. With every pull toward the fos- 
ter parents he will feel twinges of disloyalty 
and guilt about his own parents. And the 
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very kindliness and understanding of the 
foster parents is a compelling temptation to 
tisk venting the anger of the conflict he feels 
inside. 

Foster homes are not static, and discordant 
family developments, financial reverses, ad- 
yancing age, can change the suitability of a 
foster home. Therefore the possibility that 
the child is running away from a foster home 
situation that he should not be expected to 
accept deserves exploration before other 
meanings are considered. 

But the fact remains that the runaway 
child is not usually responding primarily to 
such gross changes in the foster family. Even 
the most “unacceptable” situation has little 
meaning apart from consideration of the 
child, his tenure in the home, and the past 
patterns of effecting adjustments. 

The case of Carlos is selected, not only 
because he is so characteristic, but also be- 
cause he demonstrates to an unusual extent 
so many of these unconscious emotional 
forces operating. Carlos was a Spanish- 
American adolescent who had spent half of 
his life in foster care. His mother was an 
alcoholic prostitute; his father, unknown. 
His early years, typically, were ones of near- 
starvation, living in hovels, no parental 
supervision, watching his mother prostituting. 

Carlos had been tried in various foster 
homes and with relatives. He took nowhere, 
and whenever he chose, he took off. He’d 
gone to training school for theft, where he’d 
learned mainly to be more discreet. People 
found him appealing and potentially gifted. 
Caught stealing again, great effort was ex- 
pended to help him stay out of training 
school. 

Carlos accepted a ranch placement, with 
an Anglo-Protestant family.2 There was a 
marked change. No one had ever seen before 
the part of him that brimmed with humor, 
that laughed, sang, and told jokes, with an 
innate sense of mimicry, about his experi- 
ences. He began to evaluate his past, and 
considered this foster home different. He 
decided he’d be a social worker and lectured 





2 In the Southwest, “Anglo” refers to anyone neither 
Indian nor Spanish-American. 
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his foster brother tirelessly on behaving 
himself. 

After several months, as Carlos’ birthday 
neared, discussion of future plans became 
prominent. The foster parents had two sons 
in the Navy, and praised the service. With 
this, the relationship and the placement 
promptly exploded. 


Slamming doors and kicking walls, Carlos accused 
them of never having wanted him, and of now wanting 
to get rid of him. He’d never liked Anglos anyway, and 
was sick and tired of their preaching their stupid ideas. 
Carlos left the home, hitching some twenty-five miles to 
replace himself in a former home that made it plain they 
did not want him. After he left, it was discovered he had 
taken and destroyed various possessions of the foster 
parents. They were of no material value, but things he 
knew were valued because they belonged to the foster 
parents’ children. He left behind, however, a Rosary, 
and refused to accept it back. 

In the office next day, he was his old, sullen self. He 
said he’d choose training school above returning to the 
ranch. He said they were only interested in the money 
they got for boarding. They watched how much he ate. 
They wanted to get rid of him. Now he wanted to find 
his mother, to live with her and take care of her. He 
never knew why he was taken away from her anyway, 
and was sick of being told she was no good. He could 
stay with her, he said, and see that she was good. 

In Carlos we see some of the major emo- 
tional components coming together. We see 
the moving toward and then the guilt-ridden 
withdrawal from the foster family, accom- 
panied by a turning back to his own mother. 
He explodes around the potent issue of mili- 
tary service, which often represents the final 
breaking of childhood emotional ties. We see 
the punitive vengefulness concerning the fos- 
ter siblings, and the almost paranoid inter- 


pretation of the family’s interest in him. 


Meeting Neglected Need 

In the face of all kinds of circumstances 
that make it difficult to give one runaway all 
the time and attention it merits—the astro- 
nomical case load, the implacable appoint- 
ment schedule—the caseworker senses some- 
how that the situation must work through to 
a genuine resolution. It is, in a final sense, the 
only economy there is, whether we mean the 
social economy of the child’s adjustment, or 
the time and effort of the caseworker. 

The caseworker approaches the child with 
a conscientious awareness of the child’s dam- 
aging past and his emotional needs. But fre- 
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quently the neglected need is a firm convic- 
tion that part of a child’s growing up is to be 
held increasingly responsible for his behavior 
in society. When the caseworker is convinced 
of this, it is one indication to the child of the 
caseworker’s caring about him. 

The suggestion that the caseworker needs 
to hold the child to some sense of responsible 
behavior involves, I think, some clarification 
of how this role, which is traditionally con- 
sidered a parental one, is differentiated from 
the tasks and responsibilities of the foster 
parents. In a sense, each holds the child to a 
sense of social responsibility in the areas in 
which their activities touch the child’s life. 
Moreover, they do it differently. 

A child in a foster home eventually learns 
that there are practical limitations involved 
in his continuing stay in the home. He cannot 
usually burn the house down, sell the family 
silver, or kill the family pet. There will be 
other and dramatic limitations that 
represent the foster parents’ expectations of 
what the child must do to fit into their family 
pattern. 


less 


Equally, the caseworker has limitations to 
which he must hold the child, arising out of a 
similar identification, but an identification 
with the agency and its services, rather than 
with a family unit. The caseworker, to use 
one illustration, invariably knows the limita- 
tions of suitable foster homes, and without 
imposing upon the child the anxious threat of 
homelessness, the child still needs to know, as 
a part of the situation he has to live with, 
that boarding homes are not infinitely avail- 
able, that he is expected to put something of 
himself into making a placement work. 

Just as such limitations are different as the 
kind of help extended to the child is different, 
so also is the relatedness. The foster parents 
are able to offer a child the love and care of a 
family experience provided the child, to a 
more or less degree, can fit into an established 
family pattern not his own. They may recog- 
nize quite compassionately a child’s lack of 
inner controls, but still find the child’s be- 
havior unacceptable in their home. Their 
authority is a personal and direct one, arising 
from their identification with their family. 
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The caseworker has no such direct or per. 
sonal stake in the child’s behavior. The case. 
worker can, where the foster parent cannot, 
accept the child’s being whatever he needs to 
be, whatever the turmoiled projections of the 
child express. The basic limiting reality that 
the caseworker holds the child to is this 
difference between the agency and the home, 
and the kind of behavior appropriate to each. 

Such a differentiation is basic to maturity, 
in any setting. The teacher sends Johnny 
home because his behavior is not suited toa 
classroom. Mrs. Jones takes Mary to a child 
guidance clinic because Mary tears up her 
dolls and kicks baby brother. In the clinic 
playroom, however, Mary’s acting-out is a 
welcomed beginning in a therapeutic han- 
dling of a conflict. The opportunity for the 
foster child to make just such differentiations 
offers the surest chance that he can have a 
family experience like other children. 

The caseworker is concerned with realis- 
tically engaging with the runaway child in 
what he sees and wants for himself, and 
whether he is moving toward it or away from 
it. If the child cannot find what he wants, or 
cannot find a momentum for moving toward 
it, this is what the caseworker is there to help 
him with. The caseworker is there to help 
him find out what he is dissatisfied with and 
how this can be changed. It is a process the 
child will readily understand he has a part in 
also. 


Change and the Runaway 

The sharing in such a process as this is a 
key to handling the serious and complex 
emotional forces released by the act of run- 
ning away. For it is the unusual runaway 
that does not inaugurate a series of momen- 
tous changes for the child that give rise to 
anxiety, guilt, and anger. 

Just as there is a satisfying sense of power 
for the child in his discovery that he is able 
to take matters into his own hands and bring 
about changes, there also comes the realiza- 
tion that he has not the same power to con- 
trol the nature and extent of the changes that 
he had in initiating them. He is not unlike 
some of our more sensitive atomic physicists 
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who were exhilarated by the sense of master- 
ing nature that was involved in developing 
the bomb, and then guilty and anxious in the 
discovery that they do not control the des- 
tiny of the forces they have unleashed. 

Such changes in the child’s life may begin 
with changed attitudes and relationships— 
foster parents or the caseworker, new agen- 
cies, the courts, probation officers. There 
may be new rules of discipline for the child in 
the home. When the child moves to another 
foster home, then everything that is most 
familiar, immediate and significant changes 
all at once. 

Some of these new experiences are the 
inevitable result of the runaway itself, such 
as the child’s discovery that the longed-for 
uncle in Kansas didn’t really want him any- 
way. But as much as some changes arise 
simply as natural consequences of the run- 
away, there are others that do not and should 
not. Whenever possible, changes in a child’s 
life that follow a runaway must arise not 
simply from the fact of the runaway having 
taken place, but out of the child’s own activ- 
ity and participation in the search for more 
effective ways of solving problems. If running 
away is allowed to serve as an entirely effec- 
tive means of altering a situation, we do not 
easily help a child to find other means. 

The caseworker can give the child the sup- 
port and security of knowing that the changes 
in his life are under control by someone, if 
not entirely by him. He is not going to lose 
everything familiar. He is not going to lose 
all of the love and all of the people who care 
for him. The changes he has to face are not 
punishment; they are a searching for what 
needs to be done to prevent a repetition. 

The child needs to know what is ahead, as 
clearly as this can be identified and described 
and delimited. The child still keeps a large 
share in determining the form of his own 
future in the way that he takes hold of shar- 
ing the problem with the caseworker and 
demonstrating his ability to begin meeting 
his problems in a new way. 

During this exploration period, it would 
follow that whenever possible it is preferable 
that the child return to and remain in the 
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home from which he has run away even if a 
later change is indicated. The most practical 
advantage is the possibility this holds out 
that the child and foster parents can work 
out another adjustment, not in terms of what 
has gone before, but in terms of what is being 
done now. Even the changes that the child 
and the caseworker may agree are desirable, 
can often be most helpful when they arise 
from the child’s trying to do something differ- 
ently right where he is. As he shows he can do 
this, the child is showing he knows how to 
make the effort to adjust elsewhere. In such 
circumstances, the ‘“‘elsewhere” often be- 
comes unnecessary. 

On another level, it is clear that the child 
cannot truly share in deciding the scope and 
kind of changes to be made if the changes 
have already been made. An important area 
of decision is taken away from the child and 
the concept of a truly joint thinking becomes 
an empty formality. 

The most important value, however, is the 
way in which a return to the old home can 
achieve a separation between the runaway 
and the changes that must follow. It can 
make a reality of the fact that changes will 
follow from the child’s exploration of his 
dissatisfactions, and not simply from the fact 
of running away. 


The Search for Structure 


Central to the problem of working through 
a runaway is the need for concrete proce- 
dures that the child can take hold of and use 
in making a start toward doing something 
about his problem. This problem of finding 
structure that gives the client help in break- 
ing up his problem and taking hold of a piece 
of it is one that figures in all social casework, 
and becomes more acute and perplexing the 
more agency services move away from mate- 
rial assistance. In principle we recognize that 
the more the child can understand the conse- 
quences of his act by engaging with the case- 
worker in small activity directed towards 
mitigating it, the more real meaning the act 
will have. The child who helps clean up the 
pieces when he drops a dish is experiencing 
this in everyday life. 








Structure that carries meaning in casework 
has all of the purposeful simplicity of the 
child cleaning up the broken dish. It must 
arise inherently out of the service it performs, 
with a recognizable and logical relationship 
to his problem. 

Such structure must be dynamic, provid- 
ing the child with a point of beginning and 
helping him to move through toward resolu- 
tion with successive steps that give him op- 
portunities to experience some accomplish- 
ment in completing one thing and going on 
to another. 

Such structure must be broad and flexible, 
leaving it to the child to take hold of it in his 
own way and to use it as he sees it. Finally, 
structure needs to be broken into small and 
digestible pieces, each part of which repre- 
sents some recognizable relation to the whole 
of the child’s problem. 

Structure like this is never merely an 
arbitrary set of agency policies and proce- 
dures. It is anatural and unfolding outgrowth 
of an agency’s study and its experience with 
its clients in administering a service. A good 
deal of structure, as a matter of fact, origi- 
nates in the common and characteristic forms 
which clients’ activities take as they grope 
their way toward solutions. 

In the absence of such a developed struc- 
tural service for runaways, all that can be 
attempted here are perhaps some illustra- 
tions of methods used that suggest structural 
possibilities. Other caseworkers will recog- 
nize these, and out of their own experiences, 
doubtless could add countless others. 

When (the forementioned) Carlos maintained he 
wanted to return to his mother, the caseworker took the 
opportunity to ask him how he might go about locating 
her. This was explored until some tentative leads de- 
veloped and plans made for Carlos to follow them 
through. After several additional interviews, the boy 
had still not done so, and the caseworker asked how 
seriously he wanted to find her. Carlos replied that his 
mother is a drunk, he may as well face it, and doesn’t 
want him around. He was ready to talk about placement 
possibilities. 

_When Tom had run away from boarding school the 
third time, the principal asked for his removal. Tom 
begged for one more chance. The caseworker thought 
the principal might be persuaded if Tom could give some 
convincing reasons why he thought there would be no 
more runaways. In two sessions they composed a letter 
to the principal, discussing Tom’s thinking as they set 
it down. It was agreed if Tom was successful they would 


write one report a week for a month explaining how he 
had been able to resist running away. 

The caseworker suggested there were two things in- 
volved in Arthur’s returning to his foster home. One was 
to figure out how he was going to get himself back, and 
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the other was that Mrs. Clark was not required to keep 
him if she were not satisfied with his explanation. 

When Pat had been back a month, he asked for a 
boarding school placement. He said Mrs. Stone told him 
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the agency might say yes if he showed he could get along dre 
with the other kids for the rest of the summer. 
_ Danny said he just could not always stop himself Wuen 
from taking off. The caseworker suggested that perhaps 
right now the best he could do was to take off to this under 1 
office instead of just anywhere. Then they could go out brought 
tor a ride and talk it over. It would only be half a] 
runaway. develor 
The caseworker said this was a violation of probation the apy 
that had to be reported to the judge. They could send 
the report today or work on it for ten days if that would | known 
make a better report. as Dep 
Bill said he could go back, but wanted the caseworker ] © 
to first explain to Mrs. Bryan and the other kids. The | began 
caseworker said the explanation would have to come frst ste 
from both of them, but maybe they should talk over first J. 7 
what needed explaining. of Chi 
7 ; The 
In these illustrations there has been no 
ea che clevematendial having 
attempt to portray the circumstantial de- S 
tails, or to retain the process that deals with eral C 
the particular facets of each runaway, very | lishing 
different as they were. These are certainly | care ag 
important, but a necessary omission. These | having 
brief abstracts only attempt to highlight, in | memb 
each instance, that moment in which some ] pinist 
; : 
element in the agency’s procedures offers the progr: 
child some concrete opportunity to take pos- | 41. 
session of his situation, acknowledge it as his the D 
own, to do or not do something about it. ibis 
Such a “doing something” necessarily offers . 
. . . oO 
the child a small opportunity to relate him. } "* 
self in some new way to his problem, the | SP°"S 
beginning of seeing himself not merely as an matel 
unwilling victim, but as a power and force in | tions 
determining his own life. and 1 
tion | 
Conclusion 1 cc 
The runaway foster child is often in the | gram 
unenviable position of trying to adapt to his | expe: 
own special uses a method of expression that Fx 
did not grow out of the special circumstances } jn p 
of his life in a foster home. In this respect itis J gouy 
like the many other details of the average J \1., 
child’s development that can assume a quite re 
different meaning in the context of foster oie 
home living. It is not surprising that bor- T 
rowed methods imperfectly suit their pur- 
poses and that the consequences often mis- } ‘©? 
carry with damage to the child. In the skillful | % | 
and sensitive handling of a runaway, in the } pro 
context of the child’s life experiences, and } staf 
with what social work knows of the particu- | cor 
lar psychology of substitute family living, } min 
lies an area of unique and specialized case- | for 
work helpfulness. the 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Reorganization of a Bureau of Chil- 
dren’s Services 


Wuen tHe Department of Welfare came 
under new leadership in January 1955, it 
brought the opportunity for planning new 
developments in its child-care program. With 
the appointment of Norman Lourie, a well- 
known social worker in the children’s field, 
as Deputy Secretary of Welfare, the doors 
began to open for new developments. The 
frst step was a reorganization of the Bureau 
of Children’s Services. 

The Bureau had been handicapped by 
having no State money to use with the fed- 
eral Child Welfare Services funds for estab- 
lishing and strengthening local, public child- 
care agencies. It was further handicapped by 
having civil service limited to those staff 
members assigned responsibilities for the ad- 
ministration of the Child Welfare Services 
program. This resulted in the separation of 
the State office staff into two divisions—one, 
the Division of Rural Child Welfare adminis- 
tering the federally financed program, and 
the other the Division of Field Service, re- 
sponsible for the supervision of approxi- 
mately 500 child-caring agencies and institu- 
tions and the administration of the licensing 
and importation acts. This artificial separa- 
tion meant duplication in supervision of the 
21 counties having the federally aided pro- 
grams, and was confusing to the counties and 
expensive in time and money. 

Equally confusing was the wide variation 
in patterns and standards of child care, 
county by county throughout the State, 
which placed responsibility on unborn chil- 
dren to be born in a “‘good” county, namely, 
one providing services to meet their needs. 

The remedies for these confusions was a 
reorganization of the Bureau with a 
of these divisions into one. This 


merger 
merger 
provides civil service coverage for all the 
staff and secures State funds, to be used in 
combination with the federal money, for ad- 
ministrative staff at the State level and also 
for reimbursement to counties. At long last 
the objectives of State funds, civil service 
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coverage, and a merger of the two divisions 
have been achieved. 

In addition, a new Division of Youth Re- 
habilitation has been established to enable 
the Bureau to develop a systematic approach 
to the whole problem of juvenile delinquency 
with emphasis on its prevention and treat- 
ment. Pennsylvania has a disproportionate 
number of its younger citizens living in in- 
stitutions of various kinds, where the evil 
dichotomy of low rates and poor services 
prevails. 

The severity of the problem seems to 
justify the establishment of this new division, 
which will operate within the framework of 
an act passed by the Legislature in its recent 
session. The act provides for the establish- 
ment of classification centers, to be used on 
a voluntary basis by courts and agencies, for 
the study of children as a basis for planning 
their care to meet their individual needs. At 
the same time, the division will work with 
the existing training schools for the improve- 
ment of their services and the development 
of differential programs, in the hope that in 
time there will be available a range of serv- 
ices geared to different groups of so-called 
delinquents with their varying needs. 

The Bureau is moving rapidly into its re- 
organization and, in so doing, realizes the 
breadth and depth of its total program and 
the reality that its objectives represent long- 
range planning, together with those activi- 
ties which can be undertaken immediately. 

Heten C. HuBBeE i 
Director, Bureau of Children’s Services 
State Department of Public Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Correction 


Miss Edna Mohr, the author of the Book 
Notes, in the April 1956 issue of CHILD 
WELFARE, was identified on page 28 of that 
issue as Former Executive Director, when 
she should have been identified as Former 
Consultant on Nursery Schools, Elizabeth 
McCormick Foundation, Chicago. Miss 
Mohr has recently joined the staff of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, 
Harrisburg, as Consultant on Day Care. 
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CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at $6.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $2.50. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation is eighth of month prior to month of publication, 
Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied by statement 


that person presently holding the job knows that the ad is being placed. 


CASEWORKER III in parent-child 
guidance service which is a service 
to families with troubled boys be- 
tween the ages of 6-18; psychiatric 
and psychological consultation avail- 
able. Requirements: Master’s degree 
social work school plus five years’ 
experience following graduation; ex- 
perience in counseling with children 
and parents preferred. Man. Salary 
$4572-$5832, five-step plan. Social 
Security and retirement, health in- 
surance paid by agency. Milton L. 
Goldberg, Executive Director, Jew- 
ish Big Brothers Association, Room 
366, 590 N. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO, ic “ALIFORNIA: 
Openings for family and child wel- 
fare caseworkers (2). New salary 
scales effective March, 1956: Social 
Worker Grade I to $4908, Social 
Worker Grade II to $5424, Social 
Worker Grade III to $6132. For 
further information and description 
of grade qualifications write: Execu- 
tive Director, Catholic Social Serv- 
ice of San Francisco, 1825 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS needed for fast-growing 
southern California county in devel- 
oping adoptions or child welfare 
work. Excellent supervision. Bene- 
fits. Starting salary $378; step in- 
creases to $460. Must have one year 
in graduate school of social work. 
Write County Personnel Dept., 236 
Third St., San Bernardino, Calif. 


& ASEWORKE R, Master’s degree, 
experience preferred, in progressive 
public welfare department. Openings 

in children or family casework. Psy- 
chiatric consultation. (Salary $4572- 

$5712). Located immediately north 
of San Francisco in beautiful Marin 
County. Write Betty Presley, Marin 
County Migs Department, 622 


Fourth St., San Rafael, Calif. 


COME TO COLORFUL COLO. 
RADO! Immediate opportunities for 
qualified Child Welfare Workers in 
CWLA and APWA member agency. 
Salary range $3624-$4596. Excellent 
employee benefits, fully-qualified su- 
pervision. Psychiatric services. Un- 
usual opportunity for professional 
development in complete child wel- 
fare program. Promotional oppor- 
tunities. Write Personnel Officer, 
Denver Department of Welfare, 777 
Cherokee, Denver, Colo. 


CASEWORKER in family-children’s 
service agency providing family case- 
work, specialized services to un- 
married mothers, child placement 
and adoption. Salary comparable 
with good practice. Social Security 
and retirement. Write Miss Jane K. 
Dewell, Executive Secretary, Catho- 
lic Social Service Bureau, 478 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 





CASEWORKERS (3) in private, 
nonsectarian, statewide, multiple- 
function agency. Small case loads, 
excellent supervision, student train- 
ing program, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Openings in Hartford in newly 
established Protective Services Unit 
and in child placing. Other coming 
openings in New London and Nor- 
walk District Offices. Requirements: 
Master’s degree social work school, 
some experience preferable. Salary 
scale $3800-$5300 with appointment 
to $4700 depending on experience. 
Please write C. Rollin Zane, Execu- 
tive Director, Children’s Services of 
Connecticut, 1680 Albany Ave., 
Hartford 5, Conn. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER in 
local public welfare department to 
carry casework services and place- 
ment in subsidized foster homes of 
children referred to department and 
to work with unmarried mothers. Re- 
quirements: Master’s degree social 
work school, or one year in school of 
social work plus one year social work 
experience. Salary $4368-$5200. 
Complete details by writing to Di- 
rector of Personnel, Municipal Build- 
ing, Hartford, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in multiple-func- 
tion, private, nonsectarian, child wel- 
fare agency. Case load of emotionally 
disturbed children in institutional 
setting. Psychiatric consultation. 
Good personnel practices. Top salary 
limit $5600. Minimum requirements: 
two years’ graduate social work 
training. Complete details by writing 
Anna kK. Buell, Casework Super- 
visor, Children’s Center, 1400 Whit- 
ney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


CASEWORKER: Master’s in social 
work, for adoption work in multiple- 
service agency. Salary range being 
revised, can appoint at $4800 if ex- 
perience warrants. Psychiatric con- 
sultation. Social Security, retire- 
ment. Eleanor Sheldon, Family and 
Children’s Services, 79 Worth St., 
Stamford, Conn. 


FLORIDA—SUPERVISORS AND 
CASEWORKERS— Youthful, pro- 
fessionally trained caseworkers and 
supervisors needed in several Florida 
cities in state-wide private agency 
offering adoption placement and re- 
lated services. Salaries recently in- 
creased. Fully trained beginning 
workers start at $3900 or more. 
Supervisory range from $5000-$6500 
or more. Write Miss Cornelia Wal- 
lace, Associate Director for Case- 
work, CHILDREN’S HOME SO- 
CIETY OF FLORIDA, P.O. Box 
5722, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 






| nen | 


COUNSELING POSITION | 
} 
| 
} 





for male in institution, boys 6 

to 18. MLS. preferred but will 

accept man with one year 

graduate training. Job does | 

not require living on premises, | 

Salary $4000-$5000. Write | 

Charles R. Aukerman, Execu- 

| tive Director, Lawrence Hall, | 
Inc., 4833 N. Francisco Ave., | 

| Chicago 25, Ill. 



















CASEWORKER with professional 
training for Episcopalian foster home 
agency. Member CWLA. Psychiatric 
consultation. Liberal personnel poli. 
cies. Salary open. St. Mary’s Home 
for Children, 65 E. Huron St, 
Chicago 11, lil. 











CASEWORKER—small residential 
treatment center for emotionally 
disturbed children, developing mul. 
tiple services, excellent supervision, 
consultation by Doctor Irene Jos. 
selyn and Harold Balikov. Starting 
date, summer, 1956. Salary range 
$4000-$5200 depending on qualifica. 
tions. Write Samuel P. Berman, 
Executive Director, Ridge Farm, 40 
E. Old Mill Rd., Lake Forest, Ill. 


CASEWORKER, graduate, for pri- 
vate cottage-type, nonsectarian in- 
stitution for boys aged 9-17 years, 
Experience not essential. Write Di- 
rector, Allendale School for Boys, 
Lake Villa, Ill. 



































CASEWORK SUPERVISOR | for 
progressive agency in Chicago subur- 
ban area offering institutional and 
foster care. Member CWLA, ana- 
lyticconsultation, excellent personnel 
practices. Salary $4800-$5500, plus 
attractive living quarters and "utili. 
ties. L. B. Snider, Executive Direc- 
tor, Central Baptist Children’s Home, 
Box C, Lake Villa, Ill. 










































































SUPERINTENDENT for nonsec- 
tarian children’s institution. Progres- 
sive program for care of about 25 
dependent boys and girls, ages 6-12. 
Continuous close cooperation with 
family and children’s agency and 
local mental hygiene clinic, etc. Lo- 
cated in residential section of city; 
serving area of 250,000. Member 
Community Chest and Council; par- 
ticipant Natl. Health & Welf. Re- 
tirement Fund and Social Security. 
Excellent personnel practices. Present 
salary $4840 plus full maintenance. 
Position open September 1. Write 
Mrs. Harry A. Warren, Chairman, 
Personnel Committee, 2130 N. Knox- 
ville, Peoria 4, Ill. 




























